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SOME CALIFORNIA PLACE NAMES. 
(Their Origin and Meaning.) 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

The geographical nomenclature of California is peculiar and 
somewhat erratic. It ranges from the poetical to the most prosaic — 
from the aesthetic to the vulgar commonplace — from the sacred to 
the profane. 

It is the product of two Christian nations antipodean in character, 
mingled here and there with a reminder of the pagan native who 
has passed to oblivion. In the South, the calendar of saints' days 
furnished the early explorers and settlers with names for moun- 
tains, rivers, islands and pueblos. In the mining regions of the 
North the dictionary of slang often supplied the Argonauts with 
short-cut appellations for their new-born towns and mining camps. 
These were sometimes more expressive than elegant — more forcible 
than polite. 

It has been said that the date of the discovery of any prominent 
feature of the landscape by a Spanish explorer can be ascertained 
from the calendar of Saints' days and fiestas of the Catholic church. 
When an important landmark was discovered by the explorers the 
calendar of saints' days was consulted and the saint to whom that 
day was sacred was honored by naming the landmark for him. 

When Governor Portola, the first explorer of California, led his 
famous expedition up the coast from San Diego to San Francisco 
Bay, Father Crespi, one of the chaplains of the expedition, became 
sponsor for the christening of the landmarks discovered by the ex- 
plorers. His reverence and religious zeal led him to give to the 
arroyos, the rivers and the mountains over which the expedition 
journeyed names too voluminous for common use, and few of them 
remain. 

The expedition in its journey north reached what is now the Santa 
Ana river. Father Crespi named it El Rio del Dulcisimo Nombre 
de Jesus de Los Temblores — The River of the Sweetest Name of 
Jesus of the Earthquakes, as he says, "because four times during 
the day we had been roughly shaken up by earthquakes. One of the 
gentiles," continues Father Crespi, "who happened to be in camp and 
who undoubtedly exercised the office of priest, was no less scared 
than we — began to shout aloud invoking mercy and turning to all 
points of the compass." The devout name bestowed by the Chris- 
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tian priest on the river was no doubt an invocation to his deity for 
mercy. 

Father Crespi, in conclusion, naively remarks as if it was a matter 
of little importance: "To the soldiers this river is known by the 
name of Santa Ana" — and Santa Ana it remains. The piously pol- 
lysyllabic cognomen bestowed upon it by the padre has been for- 
gotten. For one hundred and thirty-eight years the Santa Ana has 
flowed to the sea or buried its waters in the quicksands bearing the 
name by which it was "known to the soldiers." 

The explorers crossed the river of Sweetest Name, and directing 
their course toward the northwest, crossed the San Gabriel River, 
near what is now the site of the Old Mission. The San Gabriel 
was named by them or by some subsequent explorers the San 
Miguel de Los Temblores. At the time of Portola's exploration and 
for many years after California was in the throes of a seismic epi- 
demic. Old mother earth had a protracted ague fit. 

Earthquakes were of daily occurrence. Father Crespi notes the oc- 
currence of twelve in five days, and says "these repeated earthquakes 
keep us in a state of amazement." Three severe ones were experi- 
enced the night they encamped near the Los Angeles River. These 
spasms of seismic disturbance covered intermittantly a period of 
forty years and culminated in the great shock of December 8, 1812, 
which destroyed the Mission of San Juan Capistrano, demolished 
La Purisima and more or less injured all the mission buildings of the 
South. San Gabriel was known as the Mission de Los Temblores, 
and the iron for branding the mission cattle was a large T, initial of 
Temblores. The modern earthquake sharps who tell us that Los 
Angeles is outside of the earthquake zone are as ignorant of history 
as they are unreliable in their theories of seismic disturbances. 

But to return to Portola's explorers. On the first of August we 
find them encamped on or near the present site of Alhambra. Father 
Crespi says: "Today we rested so that the surrounding country 
might be reconnoitered and above all for the purpose of gaining the 
jubilee of Our Lady of the Angels of Porciuncula. Both of us 
said mass. All the people took communion and complied with every 
requirement necessary to gain the great indulgence. 

"Early in the morning (August 2) we left this valley and kept 
the same western course. After traveling for about a league and a 
half through an opening between two low hills we came to a rather 
wide cafiada having a great many cottonwood and alder trees. 
Through it ran a beautiful river toward the northeast and curving 
around the point of a cHflf it takes a direction to the south. 

"Towards the north-northeast we saw another river bed, which 
must have been a great overflow, but we found it dry. This arm 
unites with the river and its great floods during the rainy season are 
clearly demonstrated by the many uprooted trees scattered along 
the banks. We stopped not very far from this river, to which we 
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gave the name Porciuncula. Here during the evening and night we 
experienced three consecutive earthquakes. Today's journey may 
have been about three leagues (nine miles)." 

The river to which they gave the name Porciuncula is now the 
Los Angeles, and the dry river the Arroyo Seco. Most of the his- 
torians who have written on the subject claim that Portola's expedi- 
tion named the site upon which the pueblo of Los Angeles was 
founded. This I doubt. 

Porciuncula is the name of a hamlet in Italy, near which stands 
the Little Church of Our Lady of the Angels, in which St. Francis 
was praying when the jubilee was granted him. The feast of 
Nuestra Senora de Los Angeles de Porciuncala is celebrated by the 
Franciscans on August i. The expedition celebrated the feast of Our 
Lady of the Angels nine or ten miles from the site of the future 
pueblo, and did not pass over that site until August 3. The fiesta 
of the patroness of Los Angeles, Santa Maria, is celebrated on her 
day, August 15th. 

Governor Felipe de Neve, the founder of Los Angeles, was au- 
thorized by the viceroy of New Spain in 1776 to select two sites — • 
one in the South and the other in the North — for agricultural col- 
onies to raise supplies for the soldiers. He located the northern one 
on the Rio Guadalupe and in 1777 founded San Jose, named for 
St. Joseph, the patron of the missions. Four years later, when the 
southern colony was planted, what more natural than to name it for 
Santa Maria, Queen of the Angels, and St. Joseph's wife. 

In its evolution from pueblo to ciudad it has had various sur- 
names. It was known as the town of Our Lady of the Angeles; 
sometimes it was spoken of as the pueblo of the Queen of the An- 
gels, and sometimes it was abbreviated to Santa Maria. Most com- 
monly it was El Pueblo de Abajo, the lower town, and San Jose 
was called El Pueblo de Arriba, the upper town. , 

In the early official documents it was always written El Pueblo 
Nuestra Setiora de Los Angeles — the town of Our Lady of the 
Angels. In later documents, just before the American conquest, it 
appears in legal papers as Angeles. It is to be regretted that the 
Americans did not continue the custom of dropping the Los. It 
would have given its present inhabitants less name to murder in 
pronunciation. The tortures that Los Angeles (the Angels) who no 
doubt speak classical Castillian, suffer from mispronunciation must 
be excrutiating. 

But few of the names given to the bays and headlands of the coast 
by Cabrillo, the discoverer of California, remain. Sebastian Vis- 
caino sixty years later sailing over the same route changed most 
of them. Cabrillo's San Miguel became Viscaino's San Diego ; San 
Salvador and La Vitoria were transformed to Santa Catalina and 
San Clemente, and Cabrillo's Bahia de Los Fumos y Fuegos, the 
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Bay of Smokes and Fires, appears on VSscaino's map as the En- 
senada de San Andres, the Bay or Cove of Saint Andrew ; but in a 
description of the voyage compiled for Viscaino by the histori- 
grapher, Cabrea Buena, it is named San Pedro. Cabrera the Good 
discovered that the bluff old sailor, Viscaino, had gotten the saints' 
days mixed. November 26, the day Viscaino cast anchor in the bay, 
is sacred to St. Peter, not St. Andrew. It was not named for St. 
Peter the apostle, however, but for St. Peter, bishop of Alexandria. 

St. Peter of Alexandria lived in the third century of the Chris- 
tian era. He was beheaded by order of the African pro-consul, 
Galerius Maximus, during the persecution of the Christians under 
the Roman Emperor Valerian. The date of his death was Novem- 
ber 26, A. D. 258. 

The Argonauts of '49 came mostly from a land where saints were 
not much in evidence in place names. Arriving in California they 
found the country, or at least the settled portion of it, overflowed 
with saints' names. Very naturally they concluded that "San" was 
a necessary prefix to a place name. This conclusion in one instance 
made a ludicrous mix-up of saint and sinner. Across the bay from 
San Francisco is a point of land that in early times was known as 
Punta de Quentin (Quentin's Point). It was named for an Indian 
horse thief who made his headquarters there. 

In the fall of '49 or spring of '50, some newly arrived Argonauts 
located on the Point, and thinking no doubt that the "San" had been 
lost from the Quentin in some land deal or real estate shuffle, pre- 
fixed it to it and thus canonized an Indian horse thief. 

There is no San Quentin in the Calendar of Saints, but there are 
even now many horse thieves in San Quentin (state's prison). 

The place names that the Argonauts bestowed upon then their dig- 
gings and new-born towns were pointed, if not polished expressions 
of some noted characteristic of the place, its people or its surround- 
ings. Brandy Flat was a drinking, carousing camp similar to Roar- 
ing Camp, described by Bret Harte in one of his inimitable Cali- 
fornia sketches — "The Luck of Roaring Camp." 

Poverty Bar tells the story of poor diggings — of disappointment — 
of wasted energy — of unrequited toil — of blasted hopes. 

"You Bet" is expressive of having struck it rich^prospects two- 
bits to the pan and the bedrock pitching. And so I might go on for 
pages. 

Here is a list of some of the queer names of towns, camps and 
diggings that were filled with prosperous and sometimes profligate 
miners in the days of '49 and the early '50s : Moonlight Flat, Blanket 
End, Chivalry Hill, Rough and Ready, Dad's Gulch, Greenhorn Bar, 
Hangtown, Roaring River, Piety Hill, Red Dog, Bone Yard, Dead 
Horse, Whiskey Slide, Sublimity, Fiddletown, Hungry Hollow, Last 
Chance, Two Cent Ranch, 'Nary Red Diggins, Poker Flat, Muggins- 
ville, Jimtown, Dirty Bar and Poor Man's Creek. 
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The Weekly Golden Era of fifty years ago, commenting on the 
"Euphony of California Names," says : "If there is one thing con- 
nected with our state that we are more pleased at than another it is 
the peculiarity of the names of localities, which, although not al- 
ways perfectly elegant or euphonious, are characteristic and sug- 
gestive, and not to be confounded with those of any other state. 
Where but in California can be found a Hangtown, a Bladderville, or 
a Rattlesnake? And where but in California can be found one eter- 
nal spring and harvest, gold in every square rood of ground, five 
dollars per day, ten cents to the pan and 'bedrock pitching' ? 

"The Knickerbocker for February, in noticing our lists of agents, 
smiles at such names as Bottle Hill, Campo Seco, Murphy, Red 
Dog and others, and marveleth much at their want of euphony. 

"Friend Clarke, your sabe is inconveniently limited in regard to 
California localities or you never would have mentioned the cacoph- 
ony of the above names. There are a few well known throughout 
the state at the attempted pronunciation of which Murphy, Bottle 
City and Rattlesnake are resolved into poetry — liquid music and a 
harmony of sweet sounds, and compared to which saw-filing is a 
happy diversion. Try these — Blizzardville, Slumgullion City, Mug- 
fuzzle Flat, Nixferschtay, Hell-out-for-noon City, Yonpenhaff 
Gulch, and so forth. 

"The great beauty of California names is the interesting scraps of 
local history which they most generally perpetuate. Thus they 
combine with peculiarity the rough notes of unpublished history. 
Fiddletown, for instance, took its name from three jolly fiddlers 
who pitched their tents on its site in 1850. They fiddled all day, 
drank whiskey all night, and finally all went out of the world to- 
gether at the earnest solicitation of a thunderstorm which prostrated 
a giant pine across them. 

Jenkin's Bar owes its name to a certain Jenkins, a tailor by trade, 
an ambitious tailor, a tailor who had a soul above the press board, 
and withal the pioneer of Jenkin's Bar. 

Singular stories are told about Jenkins: How he stole a female 
Digger and came to his death by the knife of the enraged father of 
the dusky Helen. Slug Gulch is so called for the interesting reason 
of the abundance of slugs (large pieces of gold) once found there. 
Condemned Bar was once pronounced worthless, but afterwards 
found to be rich. Murderer's Bar was once the scene of a horrible 
tragedy. Sutterville was one of the first mining camps of Captain 
Sutter. So it will be seen what our names lack in euphony they 
make up in utility." 

Many of these towns of cacophonic names were once places of 
considerable importance. Several of them in their prime were more 
populous than the city of Our Lady of the Angels in the early '50s. 

Nearly all of them now are dead and forgotten. Their names have 
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disappeared from the map and have faded from the memories of 
men. 

In the flush times of placer mining there was in many of the early 
camps a self-constituted nomenclator. His self-assumed duties were 
similar to those performed by the nomenclators of Old Rome; that 
is, calling names; but it was not the name given in baptism that he 
called. He dealt out nicknames. He was usually a man of pungent 
wit that to use a modern slang phrase "stung." Romeo sneeringly 
remarked : 

"What's in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 
What's a name? It is not hand, nor foot. 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man." 

Had Romeo lived in the days of the Argonauts of '49, and been 
baptized without the benefit of clergy by a camp nomenclator with 
a short-cut name that called attention to some physical defect or ex- 
posed some moral failure or weakness, he would have exclaimed with 
more emphasis than he did his disHke for a name: 

"Oh, tell me! tell me. 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge ? Tell me that I may sack 
The hateful mansion." 

Bret Harte, in his sketches of early mining days, has immortalized 
some of the bearers of these short cut names and the cacophnic places 
where they dwelt. Stumpy, The Luck of Roaring Camp, Kaintuck, 
Sandy, Tennessee's Partner, Cussing Bill, the driver of the Slum- 
gullion stage, Yuba Bill, and so on. Here are the abbreviated cog- 
nomens of characters that I knew in the mines forty years ago or 
more, when I was an honest miner : Jew's Harp Jack, Vinegar Bill, 
Pinto Bob and Snapping Andy. Although these men had lived in 
almost every mining camp from California to Cariboo, they never 
could get rid of their undesirable nicknames. These never wore off. 

Sometimes a mining camp got a name fastened on it that it re- 
sented but could not get rid of. 

The first discovery of gold in the Boise Basin, a rich mining dis- 
trict in Idaho, was made in the fall of 1862 by a band of prospectors 
led by Old Grimes, not the Grimes who buttoned his coat all down 
before — Grimes, the prospector, never wore a coat. He was killed 
in a fight with the Indians, and the creek where the discovery was 
made, was named for him, Grimes Creek. After his party had 
whipped the Indians to a finish they proceeded to locate claims. 
After taking up all the claims the law allowed them they located 
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Others in the names of all their male relatives and friends, and then 
they exhausted the list of their sisters, their cousins and aunts. The 
later arrivals, finding everything worth having claimed, dubbed the 
camp Hog 'Em (abbreviation for hog them), and although it grew 
to be a town of two or three thousand inhabitants, and vainly tried 
to be known as Pioneer City, to all old-timers it was simply Hog'em. 

Indian place names do not figure largely in the geographical 
nomenclature of California. The Spaniards and particularly the 
Mission padres were averse to retaining them. It was their policy 
to erase as rapidly as possible from the mind of the Indian all knowl- 
edge of his former life, his language, his customs, his religion and 
his gods. But very few Indian names remain to us in the South, 
Cahuenga, Cucamonga, Yuicaipi and Tehachepi are the most noted. 

In the North the Argonauts killed off the Indians so rapidly they 
had no opportunity to find out what the red man called the place of 
his final taking off — of his conversion to a good Indian. 

California, until recently, largely escaped that duplication of 
names so common in the Eastern States. The Spaniards had saints 
enough to go around and the Argonauts coined names as they needed 
them. 

Our neighboring county on the south is a noted example of dupli- 
cation. We have first the county of Orange, then the city of Or- 
ange, and recently named the Port of Orange. The organizers of 
Orange county chose that name for the sordid purpose of booming 
real estate. They argued that Eastern people would be attracted 
by the name, and ivould rush to that county to buy orange ranches, 
forgetful, or perhaps ignorant, of the fact that there were more 
than a hundred other places in the United States named orange. 

The hyphenated pollysyllabic town names that end in "By the 
Sea" and sometimes like Mark Twain's tunnel that was bored 
through the hill and a hundred and fifty feet into the atmosphere, 
end in "hot air," are recent inventions of the real estate boomer and 
are not Californian. 

Tahoe — that picturesque lake located near the summit of the 
Sierra Nevadas, in Placer and El Dorado counties, is an illustration 
of how, by ignorance of a language, a thing of beauty escaped an 
ugly name. The discoverers of the lake found a lone Indian on its 
shore. They endeavored by sign and speech to extract from the 
untutored mind of the savage the Indian name of the lake. To every 
inquiry his answer was Tahoe! Tahoe! Naturally his questioners 
inferred that Tahoe was the Indian name for the beautiful body of 
water they had discovered, and Lake Tahoe it was named. 

Afterwards it was alleged that Tahoe was the Indian name of 
whiskey, and the lone red man of the lake was begging for fire water. 
Whether true or false, the name was euphonious and sweet sounding, 
which could not be said of the name that an attempt was made to 
fasten on it. Some political place hunter, to flatter the then ruling 
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Governor, John Bigler, a statesman of rather Hmited ability, named 
the lake "Bigler." The euphonious Tahoe was relegated to the 
background and the ugly guttural Bigler pushed to the front. But 
the people grew tired of Governor Bigler, and relegated him to the 
background. Then Tahoe came to the front again. 

In 1870, after an exile of a decade or so to the headwaters of 
Salt River (the political Salt River, I mean) some of the picayune 
politicians of the Bigler School came into power again. One of their 
first acts was to rush through the Legislature a bill declaring that 
Lake Bigler should be "the official name of the said lake and the 
only name to be regarded as legal in official documents, deeds, con- 
veyances, leases and other instruments of writing to be placed on state 
or county records, or used in reports made by state, county or mu- 
nicipal officers." 

Legislative enactment might fasten a name on the lake, but it could 
not compel the public to use it. The bill which was intended to im- 
mortalize Bigler still remains on the statute books a monument to 
the stupidity of the statesmen who by law undertook to force public 
sentiment in a way it did not choose to go. 

Despite its official christening, the lake will continue to bear its 
beautiful and euphonious Indian name, and it matters little to us 
whether that appellation means whiskey or water. 

"Nomen .nascitur non fit" — a name is not given but grows — was 
a proverb of the old Romans. It is a pity that some of the place 
names of our country did not die in their youth before they had time 
to grow and become a burden to the community — and departing leave 
behind them no footprints on the sands of time — no trace of their 
existence in the Geographical Gazetteers. 



